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it is surely something more than "an accumulation of ideas," and this the author 
realizes when he refers to religion as showing " actual communication between the minds 
of men and the mind which is external to them in the universe." The sphere of reli- 
gious experience includes that of the subconscious, and in the subconscious we may 
find an explanation for such phenomena as communion, inspiration, prayer, and con- 
version. The author has assembled much material which would be valuable in a 
vindication of the place of religion as an anthropological necessity, and occasionally 
he touches upon this thesis which, were it developed, would give to the book greater 
co-ordination and a more powerful argument. The book is to be commended as a 
courageous beginning in the direction of bringing philosophic and theological thought 
into line with scientific method. 

A. S. W. 

Slattery, Charles Lewis. The Light Within: A Study of the Holy Spirit. 

New York: Longmans, 1915. 325 pages. $2.00. 

The title of this exceedingly attractive book will be felt by many to be something 
of a misnomer, for it naturally would seem to imply a treatment of a special problem 
in mysticism. Yet nothing was farther from the author's mind than such a limitation 
of his subject; the study of the Spirit is a study of the effects of the Spirit, and these 
effects are seen in religious activity of virtually any sort. "The Light Within," to be 
sure, can be and is observed in mysticism, but it is in no way to be restricted to mysti- 
cism and can be observed with equal truth in philanthropy and social service, perhaps 
even in socialism. Nor is the field even to be bounded by Christianity, for a couple 
of interesting pages are devoted to a description of Bahaism, which is specifically 
classified as one of the results of the Spirit's activity. In other words, Dr. Slattery 
has really set no limits at all to his subject except those of his own good taste. Through 
the book there runs, indeed, a thread of historical discussion of the doctrine of the 
Spirit, but this thread is very slender and serves chiefly to give a certain unity to the 
author's meditations on the most diverse facts of history and the most diverse problems 
of today. But those familiar with Dr. Slattery's other works need not be told that 
these meditations are always interesting, always suggestive, always earnest, and 

always hopeful. 

B. S. E. 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Coffin, Henry Sloane. The Ten Commandments with a Christian Appli- 
cation to Present Conditions. New York: Doran, 1915. 216 pages. 
$1 . 00 net. 

We have learned, especially from his University Sermons, to expect fresh, illumi- 
nating, and compelling interpretations of Christian truth from Dr. Coffin. This 
volume contains ten sermons on the Ten Commandments, with such application of 
them to contemporary life as the great war makes peculiarly imperative. For this 
task a preacher must possess discrimination, sound practical judgment, and a clear 
style. Dr. Coffin is a master of these qualities. There is not a conventional view- 
point in his method. He is thoroughly modern. He understands the life of the 
generation, although we believe that he underestimates the place of profanity in 
actual life, evidently having generalized his conclusions too much from novels (p. 58). 



